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THE CROSS OF IRON 


6s 


. a life of perpetual fear and tensions; a 
burden of arms draining the wealth and the 
labour of all peoples; a wasting of strength that 
defies the American system or the Soviet system 
or any system to achieve true abundance and 
happiness for the people of this earth. . . . 


“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies, in the 
final sense, a theft from those who hunger and 
are not fed, those who are cold and are not 
clothed. 


“This world in arms is not spending money 
alone. It is spending the sweat of its labours, 
the genius of its scientists, the hopes of its 
children. 


“ The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: 
a brick school in more than 30 cities. It is two 
electric power plants, each serving a town of 
60,000 population. It is two fine, fully equipped 
hospitals, It is some 50 miles of concrete 


highway. 
“We pay for a single fighter plane with a half Py 2 
million bushels of wheat. We pay for a single via 
destroyer with new homes that could have me 
housed more than 8,000 people. .. . Ui, 

if . 


“This is not a way of life at all, in any true 
sense. Under the cloud of threatening war, it is 
humanity, hanging from a cross of iron.” 


IS THERE NO OTHER WAY THE WORLD 
MAY LIVE? 


General Eisenhower, New York Times, April 17, 
1953. 


From The Chevron, Canada. (UPS.) Photo: Bob 
Fraser. Construction: Masami Miyamoto. 
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JOHN PETHERBRIDGE reviews a notorious Swedish film 


WHO’S CURIOUS? (ABOUT WHAT?) 


I Am Curious (Yellow) “banned in 
seven countries’”—as the posters 
proudly proclaim—has been marketed 
in this country as pornography. Most 
film critics, reacting predictably when 
finding it fall short of its infamous 
reputation, have dismissed it with a 
few perfunctory sentences, ignoring 
the film’s social comment on modern 
Swedish society. 


Yet the critics are not entirely to 
blame. There are great problems for 
a critic viewing a semi-documentary 
film about a foreign country and 
having to depend on subtitles—which 
emasculate any dialect, intonation, or 
idiomatic expression which is present 
in the speech of ordinary people. And 
there is an information gap between 
our knowledge of Swedish life and the 
knowledge of a Swedish audience at 
whom the film was primarily directed. 


Thus, although a film only exists as 
a film when it is projected on the 
screen and should only be considered 
as such, for the purpose of writing 
this review I bought the lavishly 
illustrated scenario of the film (which 
has been published in English by the 
Grove Press) to enable me to ignore 
censorship cuts and to write a fuller 
review than would be otherwise 
possible. . 


The film’s notoriety stems from the 
fact that Lena and her boyfriend 
Borje are seen making love. Instead 
of cutting tastefully away to spurting 
fountains, unclenching fists, or flap- 
ping curtains, director Vilgot Sjéman 
keeps his camera on the couple, so 
that we don’t resort to the cliches of 
our imagination. 


But what the critics have not noticed 
is that the film is a serious examina- 
tion of the corruption of the ideals of 
social democracy in Sweden, parallel- 
ed by Lena’s espousal and eventual 
rejection of the non-violent principles 
of Dr Martin Luther King. 


Vilgot Sj6man doesn’t probe the struc- 
ture of Swedish society, but gives us 
a portrait: that lis, 'a rendering of the 
surface rather than explanations. The 


method is kaleidoscopic: various 
aspects of Swedish life are shaken 
into view around the central relation- 
ship between Lena, a drama student, 
and Borje, a car dealer. Fantasy and 
different levels of reality are jumbled 
together to form a mosaic of life in 
Sweden in the late 1960s. 


At the beginning of the film, Lena 
is sent by the director into the streets 
to question people about the con- 
tinued existence of the class structure 
of Swedish society after 30 years of 
social democracy. Unfortunately, 
these interviews are stunted by being 
cut down—to a telling phrase, a 
striking sentence, an ironic look—so 
that our response is ordered rather 
than personal (as in true cine verité 
when we can react to the whole 
person). It’s the difference between 
public opinion poll statistics and the 
actual presence of an individual. 


The replies Lena gets lead to an inter- 
view with Olof Palme, then Minister 
of Transport and known for embarras- 
sing his government by leading a 
demonstration against the American 
role in Vietnam. Palme admits the 
class nature of Swedish society, 
though it was as a reaction against 
this that he originally joined the 
Social Democrats. 


Martin Luther King 


Counterpointing this is an imaginary 
interview with the Russian poet, 
Yeviushenko, who tells Lena _ that 
compulsion is necessary to bring 
industrialism to the under-developed 
world. He doesn’t deny the terror of 
Stalinism, but believes that it is part 
of the risk which is worth taking if it 
will prevent millions starving to 
death. 


However, it is to the ideas of Martin 
Luther King that she turns (‘He 
talks better things than Palme ”’). She 
turns her bedroom into an institute 
for the study and practice of non- 
violence, based on the slogans: Non 


CO-OPERATION; SABOTAGE; FRATERNISA- 
TION. 


Having discovered an ‘ideology, she 
takes her protest against the class 
system, against Franco’s Spain, and 
against the American war in Vietnam, 
into the streets. There is a lot of 
satire against Swedish institutions, 
such as Expressen, 'a newspaper which 
exploits political and social scandals 
to boost sales. And, in one imaginary 
interview, Lena talks to the King, who 
has been dismissed since the country 
has become a republic. 


Lena’s ‘idealism is matched against 
her father’s failure. As a pre-War 
socialist, he joined the International 
Brigade to fight in the Spanish Civil 
War. But, to Lena’s disgust, he only 
remained in Spain three weeks before 
returning. She uses this to justify the 
cruel indifference with which she 
treats her father. 


Interspersed with Lena’s story, there 
are three television programmes in 
which Bo Holmstrom treats the adop- 
tion of a non-violent defence system 
by the Swedish government as fact. 
A worker talks about sabotaging the 
production of electronic systems used 
in planes and buses. In another of 
these fictitious programmes, we see 
soldiers taking part in a sociodrama 
designed to teach them in the use of 
non-violent techniques. 


Most moving is the proclamation by 
the Swedish government declaring 
that from henceforth iits defence will 
will be based on non-violence: 


“The Swedish government hereby 
declares to the world that in case 
of enemy occupation of Swedish 
territory, resistance will be under- 
taken by any means except 
violence. 


“The thorough instruction in non- 
vielent techniques, which all Swed- 
‘ish citizens, both men and women, 
have received over a long period of 
time, enables us to carry out this 
method of defence certain - that 
Sweden is uniquely equipped to 
meet enemy attack.” 


Each of these television programmes 
comes at a key moment in Lena’s 
emotional life, as if Sjéman is trying 
to show an essential contradiction 
between her instinctive reactions and 
the teachings of Dr Martin Luther 
King. 

Her lover, Borje, suffers no such 
conflicts. He is a rather selfish, dis- 
honest car salesman, and Lena’s 
attraction to him seems inexplicable 
unless one believes that her espousal 
of radical and non-violent causes is 
mere infatuation, and that at bottom 
her personality is similar to Borje’s. 


Lena’s rejection of idealism, of trying 
to live according to abstract princi- 
ples, can be paralleled by the inability 
of the Social Democrat government to 
end the inequalities within Swedish 
society and to fully implement its 
programme. 


Honest film-making 


I Am Curious (Yellow) is the first 
section of a two part film. It may be 
a wrong approach to attempt to 
interpret the film, as Sjéman seems 
more interested in throwing a number 
of ideas and problems to us, rather 
than making a definite statement. But 
stimulated by these ideas we should 
attempt to examine their relevance 
outside the context of the film. 

I think it’s an important film, apart 
from the erotic content, because it 
deals with Swedish society honestly. 
In England, we rarely make films 
about ordinary people. Film-making is 
unhealthily part of show business. 
Our films are about non-existent 
stereotypes living unreal melodrama- 
tic lives. Politics are forbidden and 
students and workers only appear in 
caricature. 


English films searching for an inter- 
national market are about fictitious 
concepts of characters. Sweden, 
despite language difficulties, obtains 
an international market for her films 
by being specifically about Swedish 
society. 


A. C. Barrington writes from New Zealand 


classic of war-resistance 


Peace News hasn’t often gone in for “ Lest we forget” articles—but 


many readers, particularly younger ones, will probably never have’ 


heard of the pacifist movement in New Zealand before the First World 


War, or what happened to it. 


A. C. Barrington’s article, reprinted from the New Zealand Monthly 
Review, is an appreciation of ‘We Will Not Cease” by Archibald 
Baxter which was recently re-published in New Zealand by the Caxton 
Press. Housmans (5 Caledonian Rd, N1) should have a few copies 


available shortly. 


Another history of First World War pacifism, which Housmans has 
available cheaply, is David Boulton’s “ Objection Overruled ”, published 
originally at 45s, now remaindered at 12s 6d (postage 2s). 


Shakespeare was wrong. Far from 
making cowards of us all, conscience 
creates courage and provides opport- 
unity for its exercise. It was the 
superb conscience of Socrates that 
made him vindicate his belief in 
democracy with his life when friends 
—and probably enemies—expected 
him to escape. Christ’s deliberate 
movement towards confrontation with 


authority and crucifixion may have 
included other factors, but it was a 
similar and, paradoxically, a_ life- 
affirming act. 

The first appearance of conscience 
operating in rejection of military 
service was when young Roman 
soldiers, converted to Christianity, 
refused to bear arms. They were 
beheaded. Although, at the time of 


Constantine, church and state entered 
into an unholy alliance (an involve- 
ment from which the church has 
never extracted itself) there have 
always been some Christians who 
have condemned war and refused to 
fight. 

The English press-gang was the pre- 
cursor of conscription. More limited 
in scope, it was probably more terrify- 
ing in operation. John Wesley’s 
reliance on lay-workers and preachers 
‘was an important element in his 18th 
century revival and revolution in the 
church. And one of the most devoted 
of them was John Nelson, stonemason 
of Birstall. 


Nelson was grabbed by the press-gang 
at a public gathering. Taunted by the 
crowd, he declared: 


“T shall not fight, for I cannot bow 
my knee before the Lord to pray 
for a man and get up and kill him 
when I have done. I should expect 


the lot of a hypocrite if my actions 
contradicted my prayers.” 


It was left to 20th century Western 
capitalist civilisation to produce wars 
of extermination which’ demanded 
man-power by the million and by 
compulsion. Conscription brought a 
wave of refusal and resistance, the 
most respectable name for which was 
conscientious objection. 


New Zealand has always been one of 
the most militaristic and war-minded 
countries. So perhaps it’s not so ex- 
traordinary that the revolt against 
war and conscription was pioneered 
here well before the conscription of 
the 1914 war. There was far more 
resistance then, and at an earlier 
age, than there is by the youth of 
today against compulsory military 
training. 

The Defence Act of 1909, with amend- 


continued on page 6 


Mrs Gandhi does her best 
for socialism 


SURESH RAM 


The announcement on July 19 of the 
nationalisation of the 14 major com- 
mercial banks of India—following the 
action of Mrs Indira Gandhi on July 
10 of taking over the finance portfolio 
from Mr Morarji Desai, her Deputy 
Prime Minister, who resigned in pro- 
test—marks the culmination of the 
reatest crisis the Indian National 
ongress has faced since independ- 
ence. 
In her radio broadcast announcing the 
nationalisation, Mrs Gandhi declared 
that the new step was being taken to 
implement the avowed plans and 
policy of socialism. This was qualified 
by an assurance to all sectors of trade 
and ‘industry that their credit needs 
would be safeguarded. 


Mrs Gandhi added that bank 
nationalisation should not be inter- 
preted as the commencement of a new 
era of nationalisation. In fact, the 
move has left untouched 44 smaller 
banks, ‘together with all foreign 
banks, including the prominent ones 
like National and Grindlays (of the 
UK) and the First Bank of New York. 


As far back as 1953, Congress ‘passed 
a resolution ‘in favour of establishing 
a socialistic pattern of society; in 1956 
the Parliament of India endorsed this 
objective. But, thanks to the vague 
policies of the government and their 
faulty implementation, Indian plan- 
ning’ has only tended to encourage 
exploitation and aggravate inequali- 
ties. 

This is evidenced by the fact that 
assets of the three topmost business 
houses went up by about 60% during 
the four years up to. 1967-8, whereas 
the average annual income of a land- 
less labourer (and there are 30 million 
of them) fell from £5 5s to £5 during 
twice that period. Little wonder that 
agrarian troubles ‘are the order of the 
day in various parts of India, especial- 
ly in the east and the south. 


Welcome from below 


The system could at best be called 
monopolistic socialism. The more the 
government and Congress Party have 
professed their faith in socialism, the 
more the country has receded from it 
in practice, as for example in the 
introduction of commercial broadcast- 
ing by the All India Radio. 


Little wonder that bank nationalisa- 
tion thas been hailed throughout 


India, especially by the poorer folk. 
They would have liked her to 
nationalise the smaller banks as well. 
In fact, bank nationalisation is the 
first requisite for a socialist order. 


But past experiences of nationalisa- 
tion, as ‘in the railways and in in- 
dustry, have not been happy. These 
have not led to the desired conse- 
quences because of faulty implement- 
ation. Bank nationalisation has to be 
followed up by such measures as may 
release forces of socio-economic 
equality and end the age-old exploita- 
tion of the Indian peasantry. 


Jawarharlal Nehru wished to put the 
peasant in the centre of the picture, 
but his efforts proved in vain against 
the combined forces of feudal land- 
lords, big business, and foreign 
capital. The present Prime Minister, 
his daughter, is anxious to fulfil her 
father’s pledge to the famished 
millions and direct the Indian 
economy right on the road to 
socialism. 

But her tragedy is that she has no 
agency to bring about the desired 
transformation. No revolution has 
been attained in history through the 
help of bureaucracy or the patrons of 
the status quo. Though some energe- 
tic persons (the “‘ young Turks ”) are 
with her, they are not very effective 
as they have no firm roots in the 
organisation, nor any new significant 
following in the general public. That 
some of them have feudalistic lean- 
ings makes her task still more diffi- 
cult. 


The crisis was precipitated by the 
meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee in Bangalore on July 10-13. 
In the course of this, a resolution was 
unanimously passed to “ set in motion 
social forces which will bring about 
improvements in the standard of 
living of the tens of millions who 
today live at subsistence or even 
lower than subsistence level.” 


Mrs Gandhi took this as a mandate for 
enacting a policy of socialism, and on 
July 10 took over the finance port- 
folio from Mr Desai, who has a repu- 
tation for personal integrity, but not 
for involvement with socialism. - 


Mr’ Desai—who, ironically, had him- 
self moved the resolution—took the 
move as ‘“a slap on his face and 
want of confidence” and resigned 
from the cabinet. Talking to press- 
men he claimed that Mrs Gandhi had 
taken over his post because she 
disagreed with him and other Con- 


gress leaders over the selection of the 
new President of India. 


The question then was whether Mrs 
Gandhi would dare to insist that the 
parliamentary party, or the AICC, 
should give her a free hand to carry 
out a socialist programme and choose 
such colleagues as are deeply com- 
mitted to it—with the alternative that 
she would quit. 


By the bank nationalisation, Mrs 
Gandhi thas taken completely aback 
the Congress old guard, generally 
known as “the Syndicate”. It is in 
the pitiable plight of a snake‘which 
has made a mouthful of rat and can 
neither swallow it down nor throw it 
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Indira Gandhi, aged 6, with 
Mahatma Gandhi during his 21-day 
fast against communal rioting in 
Delhi in 1924. 

Gandhi recommended hefore he 
died that Congress be dissolved. 


out. If the Syndicate opposes bank 
nationalisation it will be dubbed as 
reactionary, and if it supports the 


- move, it has to accept Mrs Gandhi’s 


leadership. 


At a meeting of the Congress parlia- 
mentary party, Mrs Gandhi claimed 
that it was her inalienable right, as 
leader, to select her council of 
ministers. If they wanted another 
leader, she would give up office in all 
“ humility, humour and cheerfulness.” 


Mrs Gandhi added to the Syndicate’s 
discomfiture by filing, as a dutiful 
member of the party, a Presidential 
nomination paper for Mr Sanjiva 
Reddy, choice of the Syndicate, whose 
selection she had called “ distressing ” 
at Bangalore. For the moment, she 
has won the battle for leadership in 
the party, and has come out with en- 
hanced prestige and reputation. 


However, the real problem is how far 
she can succeed in introducing radical 
changes in the economic framework, 
and usher in a socialist era in terms 
of the starving millions. She may, of 
course, yield, compromise, and remain 
in power without effecting any sub- 
stantial changes—while those with 
her and against her continue to 
exploit the Congress to their own 
nefarious purpose and bring it a bad 
name. 


Mahatma Gandhi had forseen it all, 
urging the dissolution of the Congress 
Party in his historic note penned 
down on January 29, 1948, just a day 
before he succumbed to the assassin’s 
bullet. It is high time that Congress 
followed his advice, and its adherents 
joined parties of their choice and 
approached the people with a clear 
conscience, 


Wes Magee 


RADISHCAL 


I’m a left-wing radish, raw and 
red as a thumped nose, body scabbed 
where dirt hurt. It was you who set 


me down in that regimented 
plot where I knew the poverty 
of stones, grew up under the superb 


stars, and felt waters freeze in my 
head. But I survived that waste land 
for you to rip me out when I 


sprouted messages of a green 
spring to come. You raped my family, 
tore up the roots, transported us 


to this fearful kitchen camp and 
dropped me, castrated and scoured, bald 
as a cold sun, onto this white plate. 


I see you coming, mouth alive 
with tortures, itching to screw my 
groin in salt, but when I open 


my heart and broken lie in the 
folded flag of your tongue, then will 
my whiteness bite, bite finally. 
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Buddhist 
Iimmolation 


from back cover 


himself. In the message which he 
threw nearby, he said that he was 
sacrificing himself in order to bring 
an end to the war, an end to the 
massacre of Vietnamese people.” 


This story is taken from the latest 
issue of Tin Tuong, magazine of the 
Overseas Buddhist Association in 
Paris. Tin Tuong also carries this 
further item. 


“A young Vietnamese Buddhist 
priest, Venerable Thich Thien Dieu, 
completely burned one of his fingers 
as a demonstration of his resolve in 
the struggle for peace in Vietnam. 
Venerable Thich Thien Dieu, aged 
20, let his finger burn over a candle 
for an hour and fifty minutes, but 
not once did a grimace break the 
deep calm on his face. 


“The event took place in Cam Ranh, 
a town in Central Vietnam, on May 
30, 1969. 

*“ After reading aloud his vows, Ven- 
erable Thich Thien Dieu sat calmly 
before the altar and placed one of 
his fingers, covered with incense 
powder, over the flame of an altar 
candle. Due to the combustible 
material, the finger lit and continued 
to burn. 


“There was the smell of incense, 
but the smell of burning flesh was 
also strong. More than 6,000 people 
from the town attending the Vesak 
service sat silent, prayerful, visibly 
moved, Many went down on their 
knees and wept. 


“Tt was 9.10 in the morning when 
the offering began. At 11, when two- 
thirds of the finger had burned com- 
pletely, Thich Thien Dieu withdrew 
it, bowed to the Buddha and stepped 
down from the altar. He appeared 
tired, but stil! alert and calm in 
spirit.” 


Summer on 
the Dump 


Roger Moody writes: A minor ex- 
periment in democracy and joyful 
chaos—that’s the Gandhi Playspace 
—locally known as the “ Dump ’— 
which began its Summer Play Pro- 
gramme this week. 

Last Sunday, dutifully organised by 
the children’s own committee, 35 
Islington children raised £10 on a 
five-mile sponsored walk. 


Unfortunately, adult volunteers are 
not as forthcoming as they were last 
year. A circular to interested Peace 
News readers has so far gained three 
offers of help out of 100 odd people. 
Anyone interested should contact 
Roger Moody at 01-837 4473. 


Notting Hill shares with Islington 
the dubious honour of having least 
open space per child in the Greater 
London area—and one of the highest 
overcrowding ratios in the country. 


The Notting Hill Social Council is 
once again operating a summer play 
programme, using play areas—such 
as the Motorway scheme and Colville 
Gardens—first opened during the 
Summer Play programme last year. 
The Social Council’s budget for the 
programme is £5,000—double last 
year’s—but it still badly needs 
materials and money. Contact: Kate 
Gifford, 83 Clarendon Rd, London 
W11. (727 8438.) 


PROTESTANT GHETTO RIOTS 


Kevin McGrath writes: The first 
Protestant ghetto riot in a generation 
erupted in Belfast at the weekend. 


Like the earlier Catholic riots in 
Derry, what happened in Belfast is 
a reflection of slum conditions and 
deprived lives, finding their expres- 
sion in this case in furious attempts 
to attack Catholic areas and in an 
orgy of looting of Protestant shops. 


There is a real sense in which the 
unanimous declarations of the press 
that the latest outbreak has nothing 
to do with civil rights, are wrong. 
The rioting Protestants were protest- 
ing in an incoherent and totally mis- 
directed fashion against what can be 
seen as their own deprivation of civil 
rights. 

They were protesting against the 
fact that most of them live in over- 
crowded conditions, without inside 
WCs or running water, with a mem- 
ory of and a fear of unemployment. 
Catholics are the enemy, threaten- 
ing by their recent activism to make 
conditions worse for Protestants, to 
take away the shoddy privileges that 
poor Protestants get for their loyalty 
to the Unionist order of things. 


Civil rights tragedy 


The tragedy for the civil rights move- 
ment is that the weekend’s riots 
demonstrate its near total failure to 
get through to underprivileged Pro- 
testants the truth that civil rights 
are indivisible: that the real enemy 
is not the Catholic poor, nor even 
the Unionist hierarchy of landed 
gentry and businessmen, but the 
whole rotten order of a society domi- 
nated by sectarian bitterness, fear 
and rivalry. 

If words were sufficient, no-one 
could fault the civil rights activists. 
Sectarianism has been attacked time 
after time in pamphlets, in public 
meetings, on street corners,.in face 
of very real danger. 


But words cannot be enough, without 
the understanding that violence in 
the circumstances of Northern Ire- 
land is totally destructive and inevit- 
ably sectarian. 


“Creed War Out—Class War In” is 
a deceptively plausible slogan. Plau- 
sible because it reflects a true analy- 
sis of the way sectarian antagonisms 
have deflected people in Northern 
Ireland into a meaningless struggle 
which enables them to be manipu- 
lated and exploited. Deceptive be- 
cause there is no prospect of switch- 
ing from a creed war into a class war. 
Any “war” in Northern Ireland is 
inevitably sectarian, since it starts 
from a divided communal conscious- 
ness. 


Even if Catholic workers and unem- 
ployed are successfully led to see 
that class oppression rather than re- 
ligious oppression is what they are 
really up against, that makes no im- 
pression whatsoever on the way that 
their Protestant neighbours see 
things, so Jong as the struggle is seen 
in terms of war and victory. 


Police as the enemy? 


If the Catholics attack the police as 
class enemies, that makes no dif- 
ference so long as the Protestants 
see them as attacking “our” police, 
and “our” Protestant state. 

Even if the class-educated Catholics 
attack “ Green Tories,” this is merely 
seen as another instance of the way 
the Fenians fight each other when 
there aren’t any Protestants around, 
and yet another reason to keep them 
down. 

And in the same way, there is no 
good, even on a jesser evil argument, 
in Protestants attacking Unionist 
politicians, members of the Royal 


Ulster Constabulary, or even lan 
Paisley and Major Bunting, when 
they do so on the basis that these 
have sold out and are religious trai- 
tors. 


Such attacks did take place during 
the weekend. Ian Paisley is reported 
to have been booed, when he appar- 
ently tried to cool an angry Protest- 
ant crowd besieging Catholic Hooker 
Street, while Major Bunting is re- 
ported to have had bottles thrown 
at him. 


As‘for the police, a statement by the 
Protestant Shankill Defence Associa- 
tion on Sunday said that the RUC 
were “no longer the friends of Ulster 
loyalists and can never expect our 
help again.” 

Not that it is inconceivable that out 
of a Protestant sectarian extremist 
group, a non-sectarian understanding 
could arise. Something of this sort 
happened back in 1907, with the rise 
of the Independent Orange Order, 
which, starting from a militant sec- 
tarianism, found itself in a position 
where it was issuing remarkably 
anti-sectarian attacks on the Unionist 
establishment. This short-lived epi- 
sode could hold out some whisper of 
hope. 

But while the struggle for civil rights 
is seen as primarily concerned with 
wresting concessions from the Stor- 
mont government, and pressuring the 
Westminster government into help- 
ing out (on the questionable assump- 
tion that the Westminster govern- 
ment has either its heart or its head 
in the right place so far as Northern 
Ireland is concerned), the almost in- 
evitable tendency is going to be for 
sectarianism to come more and more 
into the open. 


The only hope—and it is a slender 
one—is for a new understanding of 
the central importance of positive 
non-violence, and of the need to work 
directly at a local level on projects 
to give people work and houses. 


In this context, it is worth noting 
that on Monday Bernadette Devlin, 
explaining her reasons for planning 
a trip to America in October, said 
“T hope to raise funds for the civil 
rights movement, and particularly to 
provide the initial finance for a num- 
ber of self-help schemes I hope to 
start among the people of Mida- 
Ulster.” 


No British troops! 


The trouble with the Civic Weeks 
concept of “building better com- 
munity relations” was that it accept- 
ed the two community theory, and 
tried to smooth over the differences. 
What is needed is not better com- 
munal relations, but an understand- 
ing that there is only one community 
in Northern Ireland, no matter how 
divided it has become. 


When people can realise this, it 
won’t desperately matter if they con- 
tinue to dislike each other’s religion, 
or even dislike each other on the 
basis of their religion. What will 
matter is the interests they share in 
common. Bigotry will take a long 
time to die in Northern Ireland. 
Building a united community can’t 
wait that long. 


British troops patrolling the streets 
of Northern Ireland, direct rule by 
Westminster, the suspension of the 
Stormont government (perhaps with 
its being replaced by the Governor, 
assisted by a Derry-style Commission 
as an interim measure)—these mea- 
sures would all be fundamentally 
irrelevant to the real issue, would 
obscure it, and would probably be 
even more disastrous than the evils 
they would be intended to cure. 


The troubles of Northern Ireland— 
and God forgive those responsible 
for setting up the state in the first 
place—will have to be solved by the 
people of Northern Ireland. 


A special commission 


for Anguilla 


Roger Moody writes: A special com- 
mission is to be established by the 
British and St Kitts governments to 
‘consider the causes of the situation 
that has come about in Anguilla... 
the best means of dispelling any mis- 
understandings relating to that situ- 
ation ... and make recommendations 
that may lead to a satisfactory and 
durable solution.” 


The members of the commission will 
be “independent persons”™ capable 
of commanding respect “ throughout 
the Caribbean.” 


The commission could recommend a 
special status for Anguilla, removing 
it from the control of St Kitts, or 
separation (under Section 9 of the 
West Indies Act 1967). But if it does, 
Premier Bradshaw will certainly re- 
sist the decision. 


Relations between Britain, St Kitts 
and Anguilla remain as ambiguous 
and legalistically embroiled as ever. 
While the Foreign Office has refused 
to arm St Kitts, it is known that 
£1,150,000 in British aid will soon be 
spent in the Federation. 


Most of the money will go towards 
the construction of a 7,600 foot jet 
airstrip on St Kitts—from which, pre- 
sumably, Bradshaw could launch air 
attacks on Anguilla. 


And while the British government 
has been able to arrange that Anguil- 
lan monies, ‘‘frozen” by St Kitts in 
reprisal for the rebellion, will now 


be paid out at the Barclays Bank, 
Anguilla, it still supports St Kitts’ 
postal sanction against the islanders. 
The result is that many civilians on 
Anguilla—British and American in- 
cluded—have had no mail for seven 
months. 


British troops are spared the sanc- 
tions, of course. They are still there, 
together with the Metropolitan 
Police, in theory waiting for the 
appointment of the special constitu- 
tional commission. In practice, it 
seems more doubtful than ever that 
they will leave. 


On July 25, the Acting Commissioner 
for Anguilla, John Cumber (who re- 
placed Tony Lee in April) resigned 
his post, to be replaced by W. H. 
Thompson, acting administrator of 
the British Virgin Islands. 


According to Colin Rickards, writing 
in the latest bulletin of the Friends 
of Anguilla, “it seems he would have 
been prepared to stay on if HMG 
had been prepared to take some 
notice of the advice he was giving.” 


But HMG seems prepared only to 
perpetuate the contradictions of the 
current situation. She has promised 
the Anguillans virtual freedom from 
rule from St Kitts. At the same time, 
she wants to do it “ constitutionally ” 
=e this Bradshaw will never per- 
mit. 

Meanwhile, the expenses of the 
“ police” operation mount up. 


Hiroshima: 


Since August 6, 1945, there have 
been more than 700 A and H bomb 
explosions. All but two have been 
called “nuclear tests” (nearly 500 
in the atmosphere: more than 200 
underground); though if they are 
simply that, we should realise that 
the blasts which devastated Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki 24 years ago 
were nuclear tests too. 


However, faced with the destructive 
power of nuclear weapons so dramati- 
cally demonstrated at the expense of 
the Japanese, a theory of warfare has 
now consolidated itself which insists 
that the duty of armies is to keep 
the peace. 


Nuclear weapons, it is suggested, do 
keep the peace by scaring opposing 
sides into seeking satisfaction of com- 
peting interests by means other than 
all-out military hostilities. The deter- 
rent theory of warfare has taken over. 


What this means, in practice, is that 
armies in so-called peace-time are 
constantly at war, keeping the peace. 
Thus the nuclear test is an act of 
war, designed in part to show the 
other side how strong you are and to 
intimidate him into recognising a 
military and political stalemate. 


Like any other act of war, nuclear 
tests bring casualties. More than 
300,000 lives were sacrificed at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Leukaemia 
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24 years of nuclear warfare 


deaths have risen significantly since 
1945. Recent research in America 
suggests that we have tended up to 
now to underestimate the direct casu- 
alties from nuclear testing. 


Permanent nuclear warfare has 
brought with it new military con- 
cepts, so that the deaths of millions 
of civilians are considered to be “ ac- 
ceptable” and the physical destruc- 
tion of Vietnam and its peopie is 
considered to be a “limited war”. 
With military conscription  legiti- 
mised universally and the knowledge 
that all of us are likely victims in 
nuclear warfare, the distinction be- 
tween military and civilian lives has 
been virtually abandoned, so that 95% 
of casualties in Vietnam are thought 
to be civilians, though only military 
deaths are recorded. 


Permanent war 


Because nuclear nations are in a 
state of permanent war in order to 
keep the peace, the military have be- 
come accepted as the decisive policy- 
making factor within the nation-state 
and do now provide the continuity 
of policy which’ politicians can only 
marginally influence. 

Economies are so much geared to 
satisfying the insatiable priority de- 
mands for military hardware that 


military contracts provide “safe” 
employment for millions, and it is 
thought that the military sector is 
essential to economic stability. 

Five countries—USA, USSR, China, 
Britain and France—have the bomb. 
It is frequently suggested that West 
Germany, Israel, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, India, Sweden, Italy, 
Japan, Egypt, and Czechoslovakia 
either could, may or will acquire it. 


Most countries in the world—with 
the possible exception of those in 
Africa—are “protected” either by 
nuclear alliance or guarantee. Nuclear 
weapons are studded all over the 
land-mass; are discovering “ invul- 
nerability” under the sea; and, 
though formally banned from orbit- 
ing in space, are allowed a “ frac- 
tional” space orbit. 

Under the logic of today’s permanent 
warfare, it’s not because an enemy 
such as the Vietnamese is hated that 
he has to be destroyed. But rather, 
when peace is falsely equated with 
the balance of terror, the balance of 
terror is preserved at the expense of 
peace. 4 

Opposition. to the bomb has of course 
built up ever since 1945 and with the 
signing of the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
in 1963, the immediate damage, but 
also the evident danger, of perma- 
nent nuclear warfare has been 
reduced. 


Now the nuclear powers themselves 
are becoming aware of the dangers, 
and the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 
1968, which has yet to be ratified, is 
more the result of their own efforts, 
than of popular pressures—though 
several non-nuclear countries, like 
Mexico, Canada, and Norway, could be 
said now to have renounced nuclear 
weapons. 


Imperialism 

What has tended to replace the con- 
sciousness of nuclear warfare recently 
has been the awareness of economic 
and military imperialism, East and 
West. This is tremendously important 
at one level in that more people are 
now conscious that it is a whole way 
of life which has to be renounced 
rather than a weapon, but at the same 
time sensitivity to the specific nuclear 
danger and abhorrence of militarism 
as such appears to be less marked. 


On the anniversary of Hiroshima, one 
crucial contribution which any peace 
movement can make to current think- 
ing is to show how disarmament must 
fit into plans for revolutionary change 
or simple social reconstruction. Nuc- 
lear planners include us in all their 
calculations, It is disastrous to be so 
distracted as to forget them. 


Bop OVERY 


Biafra aid workers face new famine 


Roger Moody writes: In the last ten 
days Peace News has received ‘in- 
formation from Geneva and from 
Biafra (through an Irish Catholic 
relief worker) which helps to clear 
up a large part of the “ aid mystery ” 
described last week. 


According to a Geneva source, in 
direct contact with Sao Tome and Uli 
airstrip, the World Council of 
Churches is at present flying up to 
17 plane loads of medicines and food 
every night into Biafra. While this 
was the figure given by Pastor Mol- 
lerup of Nordchurchaid in _ the 
Financial Times on July 15, Joint 
Church Aid (JCA) continues to pro- 
duce an official figure of “6 to 7” 
plane loads every night. 


The reason for this discrepancy is 
still not clear. However, our specu- 
lation that the Federal air force has 
changed iits strategy over the last two 
months and is now refraining from 
shooting-down most aid planes was 
confirmed in Geneva. Presumably the 
difference between JCA’s public and 
private statements are bound up with 
negotiations with the Federal author- 
ities which cannot yet be disclosed. 


Caritas efforts 


In contrast to the World Council 
of Churches, Caritas is quite open 
about its operations. Brother Ignatius, 
a Marist relief worker, visited Peace 
News last weekend, after leaving 
Biafra in mid-July. He says that Cari- 
tas is also flying approximately 16 or 
17 flights into Uli every night. 


Since Caritas and the World Council 
of Churches take responsibility for’ 
flying operations on alternate nights, 
this means that the relief effort is 
maintained at a constant level. Up to 
180 tons of supplies are therefore 
being landed nightly at Uli at the 
moment — just under half the 
“record” amount reached during 
May. 


Brother Ignatius emphasised that 
Caritas was now “stepping up” its 
flights into Biafra, though he found 
the figure of “320 tons a night” re- 
portedly given by Caritas worker 
Declan Dorr on July 24 (Biafran 
Overseas Press) a “ bit exaggerated ”’. 


Does this mean that there is no 
relief crisis? The very opposite. 
Brother Ignatius is sceptical about 
tacit Federal “ permission ” for relief 
flights —for the bombing of Uli is 
continuing even if MiG fighters have 
shot down no more planes since the 
Red Cross aircraft an June 5. More- 
over he adds that Sao Tome airport 
is now used to capacity. 


Technically, it would be possible to 
fly more planes nightly from this 
little Portuguese island. But “ inner 
politics” between the Sao Tome ad- 
ministration and JCA rule it out. 


Caritas is now trying to transfer some 
of its operations to Libreville where 
the Gabonese government recognises 
Biafra and where Africa Concern and 
the French Red Cross have several 
planes in use. 


But such a transfer will do little to 
make up for the greatest deficiency 
in the relief situation: which is the 
absence of the International Red 
Cross and of its fleet of planes and 
cangueces which are equal to that of 


Even if the supplies were made avail- 
able, it would not be possible to hand 
over Red Cross hospitals, feeding 
centres, and refugee camp respon- 
sibilities to the Churches in time to 
prevent the recurrence of mass star- 
vation. 


Until June, the International Red 
Cross was feeding up to 1,500,000 
people — about the same number as 
Joint Church Aid—and assisting 
hundreds of thousands of others in 
other ways. It is the Red Cross sec- 
tion of the relief programme for 
Biafra — virtually 50% of it — which 
is now in complete jeopardy. 


JCA is doing its utmost to compen- 
sate, but it is clearly losing the battle. 
On July 23, the World Council of 
Churches announced that it was now 
serving two meals instead of three 
to more than 2 million refugees in 
Biafra. 


In Brother Ignatius’s own parish, 
near Orlu, the feeding rate has drop- 
ped from 14,000 to 10,000 due to lack 
of Red Cross supplies. The single 
feeding centre previously in oper- 
ation, has now been split into 11 sub- 
sidiaries —for ease of operation and 
en nena casualties from raiding 
iGs. 


Missing children 


What has happened to the missing 
four or five thousand souls who 
attended Brother Ignatius’s centre 
two months ago? These were child- 
ren, mainly mid-Western refugees, 
who used to travel five miles from a 
valley below the village in which the 
feeding-centre was situated. 


Their only source of food was the 
village feeding-centre. While no child 
in the village has died in the last few 
weeks, it is possible that hundreds 
have died in the bush five miles away, 
The reality of the impending horror 
is just beginning to register on the 
International Red Cross (IRC) itself 
—some weeks after IRC President 
Marcel Naville claimed (July 17) that 
the food situation “is not yet alarm- 
ing”. 

On July 25, the Financial Times re- 
ported that “the entire Red Cross 
staff in Biafra” had severely criti- 
cised Naville for this statement. 
While, last week, the. IRC’s field 
office in Owerri claimed that “ the 
present catastrophic condition is 
manifest in an alarming increase in 
infant mortality. . . . Hundreds of 
thousands of children will be faced 
with certain death unless the relief 


flights are resumed at once” (Geneva 
JCA press release, July 29). 


A Swedish Red Cross doctor, Gerhard 
Ewald, chief medical officer of the 
IRC relief group for Biafra, said in 
Stockholm on July 30 that “ more than 
100 children” were dying in Red 
Cross sickbays alone each day 
(Morning Star, July 31). 

Last Friday, Joint Church Aid an- 
nounced that the kwashiorkor death 
rate for the children in Biafra was 
now 1,000 per day. 


At present, the IRC is seemingly in- 
volved in three moves — one by 
President Boumedienne of Algeria 
(Financial Times, July 29); one by the 
Organisation of African Unity; and 
one by the Pope (Sunday Times, 
August 3)—to get relief supplies 
into Biafra. 


But criticism is mounting of the IRC’s 
decision to play diplomacy while JCA 
proceeds to get relief into Biafra 
regardless — and with comparatively 
little Federal harassment. 


But there is one brief spark of hope. 
This is the current work of Irishmen 
and Scandinavians —,the two groups 
most identified with the Biafrans— 
to make what appears unpalatable, 
edible. In May, Dr Edvard Nordrum, 
a Norwegian scientist, discovered that 
the leaves of cassava plants contained 
protein in concentrations approaching 
those of meat and fish (JCA, May 16). 


Unfortunately, Biafrans will not eat 
cassava leaves, though the roots— 
milled as “garri” and containing 
very little protein—constitute one of 
the main dishes. Caritas now intends 
feeding cassava leaves, with other 
foods, as a staple diet in Biafra. But 
it is essential, for the leaves to be 
acceptable, to season them with salt. 


Africa Concern and several Caritas 
workers are now trying to make salt 
the first priority in their own relief 
for Biafra. Salt bought in England for 
the fifth Joint Biafra Famine Appeal 
(JBFA) ship earlier this year, is now 
being flown from Libreville into 
Biafra. 
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From Peace News, 1939 


A classic of 
war-resistance 


from page 2 


ments in 1910 and 1911, required 
military training by all boys from 14 
or school-leaving. A Passive Resisters’ 
Union was organised by the boys 
themselves, and they published a 
paper called The Repeai, went on 
hunger strikes and showed great 
solidarity. Twenty-eight were prose- 
cuted in 1911, 3,187 in 1912 and 7,030 
in 1913. 


A number of the resisters were 
handed over to the military at the 
Ripa Island fortress. Lord Roberts 
wrote from England to Colonel Allen 
Bell: “If you fail there, it will mean 
we shall not get it here.” H. E. 
Holland, Labour MP, concluded a 
pamphlet on boy conscription and 
camp morality: “Safety lies solely in 
the votes that are cast for the candi- 
dates of the New Zealand Labour 
Party.” 

By the end of the 1914 war, there 
were 16,000 known conscientious 
objectors in England. Some were 
taken to France and were saved from 
being shot only because Asquith 
happened to hear in time. Some died 
in prison or later as a result of their 
experiences. 


Here in New Zealand, Peter Fraser 
and Bob Semple (who later were to 
reverse their roles completely as 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
National Conscription, respectively, 
during the Second World War) were 
jailed for a year in 1916 for fighting 
against conscription as the badge of 
the slave. There don’t seem to be any 
exact figures for conscientious ob- 
jectors. 


Some took to the bush and the hills. 
Harry Holland, revered labour leader 
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of those days, said between 300 and 
400 were jailed. He classified them as 
pacifist, socialist, religious and Irish, 
with some overlapping. Among them 
were P. C. (Paddy) Webb who was 
then an MP; in the 1939 war he was a 
Cabinet Minister. The others included 
men who later became my friends— 
among them Archibald Baxter. 


Before meeting A.B. I had read and 
was greatly moved by his book. I have 
always regarded it as not only a New 
Zealand classic, but also as an epic of 
war-resistance and courage, a vindica- 
tion of the human spirit stretched to 
its full capacity and beyond, and set 
against mass man’s inhumanity at its 
most revolting. 


Shanghaied 


In 1917, fourteen objectors, three of 
them Baxters, were shanghaied from 
New Zealand to the front-line in 
France. Without a moment’s warning, 
without any notification even to 
closest relations, they were taken 
from the Terrace Jail in Wellington 
and put on board the troopship, 
Waitemata, to be at the unrestrained 
“mercy” of the military from then 
on. 

That the government and the military 
could go to such lengths is a good 
fllustration of the heights of stupidity 
and savagery the war mentality can 
achieve. These men were subjected to 
every kind of indignity, inhumanity 
and suffering, often beaten up and 
usually more than half starved. 
Accompanying all this there were 
occasional understanding and kind- 
ness, even unexpected sympathy and 
respect, on the part of many ordinary 
soldiers. 


Writing long afterwards, Archibald 
Baxter tells the moving story plainly 
and yet vividly ‘and without rancour, 
bitterness or hatred—as befits the 
kind and gentle nature of the author 
as I found him. He hates only war and 
cruelty. He is an exceptionally quiet 
man and I have often wondered how 
far this is an innate quality and how 
far it is the result of what was done to 
him by New Zealand and British 
military heroes. He undoubtedly 
emerged from his long ordeal a 
physical and nervous wreck, from 
which recovery must have been slow 
and painful. 

Mark Briggs was one of the four- 
teen sent to France. (Who would have 
thought then that he would become a 
member of the Upper House in the 
New Zealand Labour Government 
many years later? As the Hon Mark 
Briggs, his was the only “No” in 
either House when Labour introduced 
conscription in 1940.) Briggs and 
Baxter shared the ordinary sufferings 
of the fourteen, 


Mud-torture 


In France, Baxter had been out of 
touch with Briggs till one day he 
heard soldiers talking about someone 
in a bad way in a hut, wondering if 
he would live. Baxter managed to get 
to the hut, find it was Briggs, and 
piece together his story. 


Refusing to walk up to the front line, 
Mark Briggs had wire tied under his 
arms and he was dragged over the 
duck boards which in places were 
covered with wire-netting. After the 
first mile, when shellholes full of 
water were encountered, he was 


dragged through, then tipped back-. 


ward into the hole again. As he got 


his head up to breathe, muck was 
thrown iin his mouth. 


The sergeant said: “ Drown yourself, 
you bastard. You've not got your 
Paddy Webbs and your Bob Semples 
now.” In the end, he was half-carried, 
half-dragged back to the hut. His 
clothes were ripped off early, and his 
back by now was a gaping wound 
nearly a foot square, with dirt so 
ground in it was almost ‘impossible 
to extract. He was never sent to 
hospital, no doubt for fear of publi- 
city and disquiet among the troops. 
He did recover and he never gave in. 
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The ‘crucifixion 
Archibald Baxter was sentenced to 
28 days’ Field Punishment No 1, 
known to the troops as “crucifixion”’. 
Willow stumps taller than a man are 
inclined forward out of perpendicular. 
The victim is tied to it by ankles, 
knees and wrists. This was done so 
tightly in Baxter’s case that the flesh 
was cut into and when released his 
hands were always black. The hands 
were strained up behind the back 
around the post, and the feet could 
not make contact with the ground, so 
he was really in a hanging position. 


On starvation rations and in bitter 
cold, he had at least one hour of this 
in the mornings and two iin the after- 
noons. When snow came, the pain was 
more intense but the punishment 
went on. 


One day he was forgotten so long, the 
snow completely covered him. A New 
Zealand sergeant found him by acci- 
dent and made a commotion ‘about 
what he had thought were only posts 
until he saw a hat. He asked, ‘“‘What’s 
all this bloody business?” and said 
he’d never seen such a damned thing 
in his life. His ‘intervention and 
threats of exposure caused immediate 
release, and this form of torture was 
not tried again. 


Baxter was often asked about his 
religion. He never claimed allegiance 
to any church or sect but he objected 
to classification as agnostic or atheist. 
He obviously had a-truly religious 
regard for his fellow men. All through 
the 30 years since I first read his 
book, Pve remembered a remark of 
his about this No 1 punishment and 
I’ve instanced it as a true religious, 
even mystical experience. 


Early in the punishment, when the 
pain was at its most intense—remem- 
ber it was after prolonged, continuous 
brutality, deprivation, undernourish- 
ment, one frail man against the armed 
might of the world—and the 28 days 
ahead rose up before him like a 
mountain, he exclaimed: ‘“O God, 
this is too much. I can’t bear it.” 


He couldn’t even give himself the 
relief of groaning as this would give 
satisfaction to the guards. The mental 
effect was almost as frightful as the 
physical. He felt he was going mad. 
But, he said, at the very worst 
“strength came to me. I knew I 
would not surrender.” 


And this heroic man never did, 
although physically and nervously, he 
became a broken man. It could not 
have taken much more for the pro- 
cess to be irreversible. He has lived to 
an advanced age and he has conceal- 
ed the scars of his terrible experi- 
ences, But they will have accompanied 
him always. 


The remark about the Paddy Webbs 
and Bob Semples saving Mark Briggs 
from torture was more ironic than it 
seemed in 1917. For, in 1940, Peter 
Fraser was Prime Minister and Paddy 
Webb and Bob Semple were in the 
Cabinet that fastened conscription on 
the youth of a new generation and 
operated it more ruthlessly and 
mercilessly than anywhere else in the 
Commonwealth. 


More than 800 conscientious objectors 
spent years in jail or behind the 
barbed wire of concentration camps, 
sentenced “for the duration of the 
war” without any appeal against the 
casual decision of non-judicial local 
tribunals. If we’d had the same pro- 
portion as Britain, only seven, not 
800, would have been jailed and there 
would have been an outcry if they 
were kept in jail as long as six 
months, 

Archibald Baxter would be the first 
to agree that, while saying “No” to 
war is tremendously important, it is 
not enough by itself. But he would 
also affirm that if enough men did 
just that, war-making governments 
and policies would ‘collapse and 
revolutionary changes would have to 
be made. It would be a revolutionary 
situation. 

We Will Not Cease is a splendid 
memorial to Archibald Baxter and his 
fellow-resisters of 50 years ago. 


BIG BROTHER |S LISTENING 


JEAN SARGEANT investigates the investigators 


“Oz has just run an item telling you 
how to find out if your phone is 
bugged. You just dial your own 
number, but instead of the local ex- 
change, you put 175 (i.e. Peace News 
becomes 175 4473). You get a 
recorded voice saying ‘start test’. 
Replace your receiver and you should 
get a ringing tone. This is how phone 
men can check if your phone is work- 
ing. No ringing tone indicates that 
you’re bugged.” 


John Ball, Peace News, June 13. 


‘Suspect’ line 


‘Start test’, said the recorded voice. 
I replaced my receiver and waited 
confidently for my phone to ring 
back. It didn’t. 


Probably the test is nonsense I 
thought, but later, passing a row of 
call boxes, impulsively I checked the 
phones. All of them rang back. So did 
several friends’ phones I tried next 


day. 
I decided that if Big Brother was lis- 


tening, I would have a few words 
with him next time I made a call on 


my “suspect” line. Later, I had to 
ring my sister. 

“Good evening Big Brother, I know 
you're listening . . . no, not you,” I 
said to my brother-in-law, 
talking to him.” My brother-in-law 
was reading 1984 so he didn’t think 
I was crazy. 


I told Big Brother that, as a matter 


of principle, I intended to make a. 


huge fuss. “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, B.B., listening to a girl’s 
private conversations. Get off the 
line, you . . .bugger.” 


I tested my phone every day and 
four days later it was “ clear”: 


This little episode highlighted for 
me the importance of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties’ current 
campaign on the citizen’s right to 
privacy. Signatures are being collec- 
ted for a petition to the Prime Minis- 
ter urging that the government “ take 
appropriate measures to protect by 
legislation and other means the right 
to privacy in all its different~ as- 
pects... .” One of the greatest of all 
menaces to privacy, according to an 
NCCL booklet, “is the activity known 
as telephone tapping.” 


In 1957, the Birkett Committee’s re- 


port on telephone tapping by govern- 
ment agencies recommended that 
this “ inherently objectionable ” prac- 
tice should only be used under the 
most stringent conditions, which 
included, that the offence under in- 
vestigation must be a serious one, in 
the case of the police; or involve 
major subversive or espionage activ- 
ity so far as the security forces were 
concerned, 


According to the Birkett Report, 156 
warrants for telephone tapping had 
been issued in the previous year. But 
by November, 1966, a Sunday Times 
report estimated that the practice 
was on so wide a scale the Home 
Secretary would find it difficult to 
cope with the number of warrants 
required. The Daily Sketch guessed 
(April 1966) that anything up to 
12,000. calls were being tapped un- 
officially each year. (Telephone tap- 
ping is also done by private detectives 
and industrial spies.) 


Since the 1957 Birkett Report, suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries have de- 
clined, despite repeated requests, to 
give figures for telephone tapping 
and mail interception. NCCL feel 
these should be published annually 
and subject to parliamentary debate. 
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Telephone tapping is, of course, only 
one of the ways in which the citizen’s 
right to privacy is being eroded with 
the growth of the corporate state. 
Other possible threats to privacy in- 
clude: increased powers of search 
and arrest for police and their use as 
agents provocateurs; shop floor sur- 
veillance; data processing for credit 
rating; devices for snooping and 
eavesdropping; the use of certain 
kinds of “ personality ” tests. 


Never alone? 


P.S. I suspect that, not surprisingly, 
the telephone tapping test is now no 
longer valid. Lately when I rechecked 
some of the phones I’d tested before, 
one or two reacted .differently. 


My own phone is again silent after 
I’ve done the test. Is it being tapped? 


Oh well, I look forward to long cozy 
chats with Big Brother on dull winter 
evenings. This could be the start of 
a life-long friendship. If they haven’t 
already used it, I can suggest a good 
contemporary slogan for GPO adver- 
tising: ‘‘ Youw’re never alone — with a 
telephone.” 


Letters 


How far 
beyond pacifism? 
Roger Barnard’s farewell piece 


(‘Goodbye To All That” July 25) 
was typical of an analytical 'perspec- 
tive and a style of writing which has 
been one of the best parts of Peace 
News during the last few years. I, 
for one, will miss his writing a lot as 
a regular part of the paper, 
There is, however, in that article, a 
passage which ought to be clarified: 
“.. any revolutionary movement 
worth its salt has to be revolution- 
ary ‘beyond an uncompromising re- 
fusal to commit violence” .. . 


This raises suggestively and ambigu- 
ously an issue which ought to be dealt 
with exhaustively and unequivocally. 
Pacifists, I believe, have been right 
all along in their uncompromising re- 


IN MEMORY OF THE 
ESTIMATED HUNDRED 
THOUSAND MEN—WOMEN— 
CHILDREN WHO DIED IN 
ONE ATOMIC BLAST AT 
HIROSHIMA 


ON AUGUST 6, 1945 


Tra and Edita Morris 
HIROSHIMA HOUSE 
FOUNDATION 


fusal to kill people and in their belief 
that any lesser commitment fatally 
weakens the imperative to revolution- 
ary non-violence. 


Further, to admit recourse to armed 
violence at any stage iin the revolu- 
tionary struggle places us inescap- 
ably within the vicious circle of vio- 
lence and counter-violence—in which, 
between them, the establishments 
and the spiritwal heirs of Lenin have 
all the answers. 


Any revolutionary movement worth 
its salt must seek its revolution out- 
side this insane arena, or else sacri- 
fice its birthright. 


Charles Hill, 
314 St Paul’s Rd, London N1. 


Squatter dispute 


Kevin McGrath’s article on the Squat- 
ters’ “victory.” in Ilford (August 1) 
is, to put it bluntly, a pack of lies. It 
makes me wonder how much Ronald 
(“ Adolf”) Bailey paid him to ex- 
press the views he did. 


I was living in the Woodjands Road 
house during the week of the nego- 
tiations and I voted at the meeting 
on the Friday night which accepted 
the Council’s proposals. 


I voted against the motion. The mo- 
tion was in fact a sell-out. The same 
proposals had been rejected three 
weeks earlier by the entire campaign. 
The reasons for this sell-out are quite 
obvious, and were openly stated at 
the meeting. Everybody wanted a 
holiday! Except for the few people 
(11) who voted against the motion. 


I therefore suggest that Bailey, Ma- 
honey, and other “leaders” were 
governed entirely by self-interest. At 
the meeting, open discussion was ob- 
structed and they eventually forced a 
vote when a lot of those present were 
not aware of all the facts. 

I suggest that in future your writers 
find out the truth before they go into 
print. 

Roger Willis, 
22 Princess Avenue, Knaresborough. 
Yorkshire. 

Kevin McGrath replies: I spoke to 
three different people in compiling 
the story. Ron Bailey, as it happens, 
was not one of them. 


Coloured schooldays 


Workers in a playgroup in Letchworth 
for coloured and white children found 
that the coloured children did not take 
much interest in books illustrating only 
white children. 


Perhaps an enterprising publisher could 
bring out some books for coloured child- 
ren showing coloured children in the il- 
lustrations. Such a series should include 
books for the under-fives age group so 
as to stimulate their interest in reading. 


Frances Howard, 
38 Hampden Road, Hitchin, 
Herts. : 


Animal Belsens 


Roger Moody’s excellent and compre- 
hensive article on factory farming (July 
18) was most welcome. My only regret 
is that it appeared, I think, at a time 
when many young readers will be away 
on holiday. 


I mention young readers particularly 
because, on our regular Saturday pick- 
ets, we have noticed their interest in- 
creasing very much over the past year. 
It would be fine if this interest could 


be canalised into protest groups which 
would picket outside some of the more 
notorious factory farms. 


The sharpster “farmers” are particular- 
ly sensitive to any form of exposure 
locally, particularly when it is reported 
in the press. At present, they prosper 
undisturbed. Their dark and reeking 
animal Belsens are bolted, and not even 
an RSPCA inspector may enter. 
Vivienne Vereker, 

Animal Machines Action Group, 

9 Oakley Street, Chelsea, SW3. 


The Prince, 
the Crown 
and the Cash. 


Emrys Hughes’ critical 
study of Royalty and 
the Welsh investiture 


5s (post Gd) from 


HOUSMANS 


or your bookseller 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address), 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 

London Ni. 


9 August Saturday 


SALISBURY. 8 pm. 6 Folkestone Road, Harn- 
bem Meeting to plan Porton Demonstration. 


11 August Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


13 August Wednesday 


LONDON NI. 5.30 pm_ onwards. Peace News 
office, 5 Caledonian Road, Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time. Meet the stalf. Free tea and biscuits!! 


14 August Thursday 
MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Students Union. Peterloo 


Commemmoration Committee, Help needed to 
prepare for ‘‘Peterloo 1969'' demonstrations. 


15 August Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 5 Kenmore Cres. Filton. Emily 
oe “Relevance of Gandhi in Space Age”. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm. Castle, Oldham St. Folk 
and Poetry Happening. 


15-17 August Fri to Sun 


SUSSEX. Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 
“Gandhi and Non-Violence,’’ Weekend Confer- 
ence. Speaker: Donald Groom. FoR. 


16 August Saturday 


MANCHESTER. 2. pm. Under Mancunian Way 
(Oxford Road). Peterloo celebrations start here, 
Speakers, poets, happenings. 


There’s something superbly quix- 
otic about John Lennon’s one- 
man (and one-woman) crusade 
for Peace. I mean that literally — 
it’s got that same combination of 
the innocent, the comic and the 
heroic that Cervantes’ hero 
achieved. 


An old idea — knightly chivalry 
in the case of Don Quixote, Peace 
in the case of John Lennon — to 
which everyone pays some 
measure of insincere or qualified 
respect, is suddenly taken 
seriously and made the basis of a 
serious and at the same time 
hilarious quest. 


If we’re to hope at all, this has 
to be, in large part, hope against 
reason. The John Lennon (and 
Plastic Ono Band) record Give 
Peace a Chance is the kind of 
thing that makes me do so. 


As A. J. Muste said (and I make 
no apology for quoting what must 
be Peace News’s most frequently 
used quotation of all time): 
“There is no way to peace — 
peace is the way”. That’s what 
the Plastic Ono Band is really 
saying. 
* * * 


Of course, if you’re the Bonzo 
Dog Band (as featured on John 
Peel’s Top Gear on Sunday) you 
sing it, Give Booze a Chance. 


I’d never be one to quarrel with 
that message either. But it would 
not go down too well with those 
Indian Gandhians who are ener- 
getically working to preserve and 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


extend prohibition in various 
parts of India, with campaigns 
involving civil disobedience. 


I accept, of course, that there is a 
far stronger case for the prohibi- 
tion of alcohol than for that of, 
say, cannabis. But prohibition as 
such has an authoritarian quality 
that I am quite unable to accept. 
And this applies just as much, 
even if it’s a genuinely popular 
and democratic authoritarianism. 
Though I suppose that if prohi- 
bition meant that factory-made 
beer and spirits were replaced 
by home-brewed beer and poteen, 
there’d be some gain. 


* * ** 


I was despondently considering 
the assassination of the ha’penny 
(I'd just found out that the pub 
I was in was putting up the price 
of half-a-pint as a result) when a 
thought occurred. 


What’s to stop people who are 
always rabbitting on about the 
need to build an alternate society, 
taking advantage of the phasing 
out of the coins that don’t fit in 
(the 4d, the 6d and the 2s 6d) to 
set up an alternate coinage? 


All that is needed is for “ under-- 
ground” institutions —— shops, 
clubs, etc—to continue to accept 
and use the coins. Teva the 
fact that the coins were being 
accepted would attract custom 
from members of the general 
public; this would mean addi- 
tional “liquidity”? which would 
have to be used within the 
“‘ underground ”’. 


Sooner or later it would end up 
with all kinds of Balance of Pay- 
ments crises, and so on. But it 
could be an entertaining exercise, 
and the chance is unlikely to 
occur again. 


* * * 


I’ve just been reading a 5s Sphere 
paperback Enoch Powell on 
Immigration. It’s a reprint of his 
three speeches on the subject last 
year, and his appearance on The 
Frost Programme in January, to- 
gether with an analysis by Bill 
Smithies and Peter Fiddick. 


My instinctive feeling, at first had 
been to assume that Enoch Powell 
was merely a cunning politician 
exploiting prejudices which he 
aroused, without really sharing 
them (as was probably true of 
Mosley). 


The truth, I suspect, is more 
serious, and in a way more tragic. 
Powell really believes what he 
says, really fears the changes he 
predicts, probably really loves 
the people who, for the first time 
in his life, have made him feel 
wanted. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen, Featherlite 
13s 9d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
sonal service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might be 
a potential reader, Send names and ad- 
dresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. 


“I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another’’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1, 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to Peace News. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
Freethought, rational ethics and _ civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Inter- 
ested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, England. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Ce op number 336943, or send us the aivi- 


dend cheque. The resulting dividend will 
be paid into the Peace News Fund. Try 
learning the number. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy month- 
ly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscrip- 
tion to both for two months: 8s post free. 
84b Whitechapel High Street (Angel 
Alley), London E11. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint, Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SE1. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly, 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N}. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men’s paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers. Obtainable 9s a quarter post 
free from 105 ‘Euston Road, NW1. 


REALITY, South African Liberal _ bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comments; for peace and freedom 
6d weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


“TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has, But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch, Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London EC1.”’ 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, London SW13. 
PRO 7254, 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, NI. 


Situations vacant 
TEACHING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Teach- 
er(s) of English urgently required by 
House of Culture, Brno, for adult and pre- 
school classes. Ful] details: ‘Christine 
Evans, 45 Greystones Hall Road, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire. 


Cinema 

ONO LENNON Ten Premieres Under- 
ground Eyeopeners Forbidden Festival 
Loaded Screen Participation 25s. New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
734 ‘5888. Free 36-page programme, 
Theatre 

22nd ANNIVERSARY OF INDIAN_ INDE- 


PENDENCE, Presentation of the Greatest 
Epic of Non-Violence. ‘‘MAHATMA: Life 
and Time of Gandhi’ (in English) Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Sunday, August 17 at 
2.45 pm. Tickets: 7s, 10s, 12s, 14s, 16s, 
from India Film Society, 4 Carmelite 
Street, E'C4. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 


ONE SHILLING 


‘On the morning of July 1, 
1969; Vo Van Be of the 
Marine Corps of South 
Vietnam immolated himself 
in Saigon — on the corner 
of Le van Duyet and Phan 
dinh Phung streets, the- 
same place where the 
Venerable Thich Quang Duc 
immolated himself in 

July 1963. 

‘Vo Van Be, 40 years of age, 
is the first South Vietnamese 
soldier to have immolated 


continued on page 4 


